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“And what is the record time for making a complete locomotive?” 
“Eight days from the time we got the order until the engine left the 
works.” 


In 1831 Matthias Baldwin built the first American locomotive with his 
own hands, and it took him a year to do it. Nowadays if one man were 
compelled to perform the total labor of a single day in the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, it would take him just twenty years. In this he would need 
the help of modern tools. If he had not those tools, the day’s work would 
mean his lifetime. : 


THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 


A HAZARD OF HEARTS.* 


By ALIx JOHN. 


CHAPTER XI.—(Conrinuep). 


HEN Mathilde looked back on those first weeks spent at Orkwell 
yi; they seemed to have passed in a far easier fashion than she had 
anticipated. 

There were morning hours spent beside Sir James’ arm-chair 
in his room, or midday ones by the bath-chair that he loved to 
have wheeled into a great conservatory, where he could bask in the sun, and 
see the choicest collection of flowers from the houses which he had made 
famous in the county. 

More than once or twice Stewart came on their little group, and surprised 
*Begun in August, 1900. 
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a tender expansiveness in her face and voice, which faded at his approach 
into the familiar, half-shy, half-reserved dignity. 

Then there were long outdoor hours passed in her husband’s society, 
either riding or driving about the country, and these hours generally left 
her brighter, and with a more resolutely cheerful view of the situation. 

The first time that Mathilde had been alone with Stewart after the evening 
of their arrival, Miss Fearon formed the topic of their conversation. They 
were walking through the beech woods, chatting, when Stewart gave an 
abrupt turn to her thoughts by asking :— 

“What did you think of the surprise last night?” 

“What surprise?” she retorted, although she guessed what he meant. 

“The reappearance upon the scene of my first love. I wonder why it was 
done,” he went on thoughtfully. Then, after a moment’s pause: “Did you 
think me very brutal to her?” 

Mathilde’s face had hardened, and her voice was very cold. 

“TI supposed that there was some feeling on your part which caused, and 
perhaps justified, your outspoken remark. Otherwise, I must confess I think 
it might have been better left unsaid.” 

He cast a keen, sidewise glance at her, and then laughed gaily. 

“You thought it the ground-swell of some past storm of lover’s quarrel. 
Poor little Nellie! She was about as much a present issue in my life as the 
rabbits I petted as a child. No, my remark was a preventive one as to any 
mischief that they might be up to with you.” 

“Mrs. Herbert did try it a bit after dinner,” she agreed, in a less stony 
voice. 

“But why should you include Miss Fearon? She must have cared for you 
once, even if meeting you again in that fashion was not painful to her.” 

Again he laughed. 

“Tf you will persist in constructing a romance out of the affair, you must 
have thé whole of it. You needn’t distress yourself about Nellie’s feelings. 
Tf she minds anything now, it is the loss, not of me, but of the heir. Then, 
she was glad enough to have a good excuse to get rid of me, for she had had 
a bit of success in town, and thought that she might do better than a 
younger son. And I, for my part, had been learning her unreality for so 
long that after her valedictory letter she seemed to fade from my mind like 
an old photograph. The loss of her, certainly, hardly added a pang to those 
of the débdecle.” 

“But that does not explain why you distrust her now.” 

“It's not so easy to explain. It’s more an instinct than a reason, but your 
safest plan is to take her enmity for granted.” 

“That scems a rule of universal application,” she answered bitterly. 

“What, not losing heart already, when vou have swept all before you with 
my father?” 

“Tam not losing heart,” was the proud answer. Then she added somewhat 
wistfully : “I really think he likes me.” 

“Improbable as it seems, I really think he does,” he retorted, looking into 
her face as he put out his hand to help her over a stile, with a glance that 
brought on one of her shy fits, and set her talking to the Irish terrier, No- 
mad, whom she had adopted as her own special follower and friend. 

The first change in the situation came when, one morning at breakfast. 
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Stewart looked up from his correspondence, never very large, to announce 
generally :-— 

“Here's a letter from Norman, saying that he is coming over from Paris 
to see me. Wonder how he heard of my getting home, for though I have 
been meaning to write to him ever since I came, I haven't done so.” 

Mathilde, looking up as her husband spoke, saw a tell-tale change of color 
on Nellie’s face, saw, too, an interchanged glance between the two women 
which left her no further doubt as to their secret alliance. 

It was only a momentary thing, then Nellie spoke in her pretty, babbling 
fashion. 

“Oh, I hope you won’t think me a dreadful gossip, but I was writing to 
him the other day about some old paste buttons that he is getting me, and 
I put in all our news to fill up. How you had come back after all sorts of 
hard work and roughing it, with a Canadian wife who looked like a 
princess, and had taken everyone’s heart by storm.” 

Mathilde had heard them 
speak before now of this 
Norman Stewart, cousin, 
and after James, heir, now 
attaché over in Paris. 

This news of his ap- 
proaching visit filled her 
with grave misgivings, for 
his tastes were said to be 
artistic, and she feared their 
orbit might have crossed. 

“What role shall I have 
to play with him? My 
Paris life must be alto- 
gether hidden, I suppose?” 
she asked her husband 
anxiously, as they paced / 
the south terrace, sunny 
and sheltered on this win- 
ter morning, and well re- 
moved from all chance of 
listeners. 

“T’ve been thinking it 
over,” he answered, “and 
I don’t see why you should 
not be altogether your real 
self with him. As I said 
before, the more you stick 
to the truth about your- 
self, save for the last five 
years, the simpler it all is.” 

“A large exception,” she 
said. “Then the role of 


he ‘habitant’ -_ ‘SHE SAW THAT HIS HAND RESTED ON THE SHOULDER OF 
fie. naDitaat, woman, «1s NELLIE FEARON.” 
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“That is what I wished from the first,” he agreed gravely. 

She paced on in silence, staring out over the quiet, dim winter landscape 
that stretched below, with eyes that had in them the sullen fire of one held 
in bondage. 

Suddenly she spoke. ‘What are your feelings about this cousin? Do you 
consider him a friend or an enemy?” 

He was not quick to answer her. 

“We grew up together, and were always chums. When the crash came, 
he tried, in a mild way, to help me, and came and saw me off at Liverpool. 
I have every reason to consider him a friend, and his letter is very cordiai; 
and yet—he is the heir next to me, and is in communication with those two. 
He might very well think that he, too, would have a shy at the disposable 
cash. Yes, we must both be on our guard.” 

“Oh, what a wretched entanglement it is!” she broke out. ‘How much 
better it would have been if you had come home alone and faced it out. 
Anything would have been better than this.” 

“Not at all,” he remarked with urbanity. “Fancy life in this cheerful 
mansion, unenlivened by your society, or by the uncertainties of warfare.” 

“That is what a pickpocket might say,” she retorted. 

“Exactly so,” he agreed. “I always had a strong fellow-feeling for the 
criminal classes. But I am forgetting one piece of good news for you. My 
father has the solicitor over this morning to finish up the business of the will 
in my favor. What do you think of that?” 

They were standing by the balustrade, facing each other, and she looked 
up at him and marked the change wrought i in him since those first sea days, 
the cheerful energy replacing the old cynicism. 

- “Tam very glad,” she said simply. 

That afternoon, Stewart, having gone off on some business of the estate, 
Mathilde spent in her own sitting-room. As the tea-hour approached she 
sat struggling with a desire to have her tea brought to her ne instead of 
going down to the library. 

How she hated that twilight tea-time, when a certain amount of conver- 
sation had to be got through, and she thought herself lucky if she could turn 
Mrs. Herbert on to the subject of missions, or Miss Fearon on chiffons, 
rather than have to answer questions of a personal nature. 

She started at her maid’s appearance to know if she would go down to tea. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” she answered lazily, and then made a move in the 
abrupt fashion of one resisting the temptation to delay. 

Part of the house was built round a courtyard, and on the upper stories, 
corridors ran round this square. The servants had been later than usual in 
lighting up, and the corridor that she passed along was almost in darkness. 

There were lights below though, and as she glanced carelessly down, she 
looked across a near angle into the room which Stewart had taken for his 
own den. One of the candles on the writing table had apparently been 
hastily lighted, and the shade not replaced. Against the table Stewart was 
leaning, still in his riding things. His back was turned to the window so 
that she could not see his face, but she saw that his hand rested on the 
shoulder of Nellie Fearon, who stood quite close to him, her pretty, up- 
turned face wet with tears, and lit by a depth of feeling that Mathilde would 
not have supposed to be a possible outcome of her nature. She stood there 


- 
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in the chill, dusky gallery, with her eyes fixed on the tableau framed in the 
lighted window below. So this was the reality, and the loyal comradeship 
and alliance was the pretense. 

Who that knew the whole story would say that she had aught to com- 


‘* THE LETTER WAS HASTILY FOLDED AS SHE APPROACHED.” 
Draun by George Bonartts. 


plain of, secure in her place and possessions; but, oh, woe for that happy 
dream that had brought the smile to her lips, but half an hour ago, by her 
fireside! Blindly, stumblingly, she found her way back to her cwn room, 
with the one instinctive idea of shelter. 

She knew it all now—knew the real cause of all the bitterness, of all the 
happiness of the last three weeks. 

Spurred by her own tormenting thoughts she sprang up from the sofa 
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where she crouched, and paced the floor, as many a jealous woman has 
paced before. And then, afraid that any further delay in joining the tea-time 
group in the library might bring her a visit from her husband, she lit a light 
and carefully inspected herself in the glass,and then with a composed, if weary 
face, went down stairs. She found Flora and Nellie sitting in the firelight. 
and with one quick glance saw that there were no traces of tears on the lat- 
ter’s face, at least none that could be seen in that uncertain light. 

She joined in their discussion of winter dresses and London tailors, and in 
her pre-occupation betrayed a knowledge of the subject which brought from 
Nellie the remark :— 

“One really would think that you had never been out of England.” 

Her answer was ready enough. 

“It’s the easiest and cheapest way to get one’s things sent out. Most 
people do it.” 

Then Stewart came in, announcing that he had just been to look for her, 
and she asked about the incidents of his day, in quite as expansive a fashion 
as was usual with her. 

How well he looked in his riding things, and in what good spirits he 
seemed. She watched him exchanging some commonplace remark with 
Nellie, to whom he always talked a little more than to Flora, besides, Mr. 
Harter had come in, and, as usual, was sitting a little apart with that lady, 
deep in discussing schools and clubs. 

The old, fire-lit library formed an ordinary picture of domestic life. 

When they separated to dress for dinner, Stewart followed his wife up- 
stairs, and at the door of her sitting-room said :— 

“May I come in for a few minutes? There is plenty of time.” 

“No, there is not,” she answered pleasantly, “for I promised Jeanne to try 
on a new dress. I’ve put it off three times,” and she went in and closed the 
door. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Some hard hours for Mathilde lay between bed-time and the next morn- 
ing’s late daylight, hours when she was free to let the passion of pride and 
jealousy and bitter shame sweep over her unchecked. 

But by the time that she roused herself from a late short sleep, her resolve 
was shaped. She would play her part, and carry out her share of the bar- 
gain, and then, when the battle was won and she had done her best in it, 
she would demand her freedom—freedom to go live her own separate life. 
Let him enjoy the place and the money which he had made use of her to 
win; she would have none of it. And so, once again, as she thought, she 
was facing life with no strong arm behind her. Strange to think how un- 
consciously she had been leaning on Stewart's strength ! 

By some coincidence, Stewart had that day for the first time gone off 
early toa meet. This made it easier to her to come forth and face the world. 

Mathilde seemed destined to come unexpectedly on Miss Fearon’s inter- 
views, for when, in the course of the morning, she went at her usual hour 
to join Sir James in the conservatory, she saw that lady seated on a low 
camp-stool beside him, and holding in her hands a letter, from which she 
had apparently been reading him extracts. 
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The letter was hastily folded as she approached, and the reader looked up 
with a slight heightening of calor. 

“Don't let me disturb you,” Mathilde said coldly; but the old man 
stretched out an eager hand to hers. 

“You couldn’t disturb us, my dear. Nellie is just giving me Norman’s 
news, which is only a few hours ahead of himself.” 

Nellie looked decidedly disconcerted, as though she had not intended 
Mathilde to know whom her letter was from. 

“Oh, I often bring my morning budget to give uncle bits out of my day’s 
gossip! But I must run away now, for dear Flora wants me to go down 
to the village,” and with her usual flutter Nellie was off. 

“Good little girl, good little girl,” Sir James mused. “But she wouldn’t 

‘have done for Jem’s wife. He’d never have been proud of her, as he is of 
you, my dear.” 

“T hardly think that he is very proud of me,’ 
could think of. 

But the old man chuckled. ‘That's all vou know, my dear. Jem was 
always quiet, but you should hear him talking away to me about you. If 
when he was a boy he had only learned to talk to me frankly, as he does 
now, things might have been different!’ and Sir James sighed. 

Frankly! How much frankness could there be in his talk of her to the 
father against whom her very presence was a conspiracy? As much frank- 
ness as there was in his talk to her, she supposed, and her shame at their 
duplicity burned deeper. 

How relieved she was when her father-in-law asked her to read him the 
paper, a habit which had become almost daily with them! 

It was that afternoon about tea-time that the new cousin made his ap- 
pearance. Mathilde’s first impression was one of surprise at his unlike- 
ness to her husband. Of slight build and undersized, dark, too, he was not 
at all her idea of what one of the family would look like, although on the 
pale, clean-shaven face she could trace characteristics that showed that he 
and James Stewart were cousins. 

Flora’s introduction was stiff and formal to a degree, but Norman Stewart 
put an unexpected warmth into his greeting. “Next to seeing dear old 
Jem himself,” he said, as he held her hand, “is meeting his wife and seeing 
how lucky he has been.” And a glance helped to point the compliment. 
“Old travelers learn to take glowing accounts with caution, but I can say, 
with the Queen of Sheba, ‘the half of it has not been told me.’ ” 

Mathilde could not but laugh and flush a bit as she withdrew her hand. 

“Please, don’t make me shy,” she said. “My husband should have becn 
here to welcome you. He told me that he would be sure to be back before 
you came. Ah! here he is,” she broke off, as Stewart appeared in the door- 
way, muddy and dilapidated. The mutual greeting was quiet. 

“Hullo, Norman; got here first?” and “Glad to see you back, Jem.” 

Mathilde, watching the long handshake, wondered how much sincerity 
it conveyed. Someone else, too, was watching it keenly, for she caught 
Miss Fearon’s strained gaze fixed on the two, in a nervous fashion. 

Then came tea and the business of handing the cups, and at least a sur- 
face air of cheeriness to those who had come in from the outside cold and 
darkness to the fireside comfort. 


’ 


was the only answer she 
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That evening, and nearly every other after it, the dinner party con- 
sisted of three couples, apparently quite content with each other, for the 
parson was invited nearly every night for the obvious reason of making 
up an even number. The local resources at Orkwell were not large, and the 
family mourning still further curtailed them. 

It had been to Mathilde’s mingled disappointment and relief that Stewart 
had made no attempt at a few quiet words before dinner, and she went 
down by herself with a sullen resentment burning at her heart. 

In her present humor the newcomer’s talk was a welcome distraction, 
and it was a relief to make such answers to the semi-patronizing queries 
as to the voyage and such, with which he began the conversation. 

“And so you spent Christmas Day at sea? How very strong-minded 
and sensible in you!” Norman said. It was beginning to dawn upon him 
that Mathilde was not a lady whom it was wise to patronize. 


“I’m not at all sure,” she returned, “that we were either strong-minded . 


or sensible. Even at sea one doesn't seem to escape the contagious senti- 
ment of the day. Solitary confinement would be the only way to avoid 
doing or saying something that one would afterwards regret.” 

“T should think that on board ship the opportunities of getting into mis- 
chief were limited,” he suggested. 

His large experience of charming married ladies made him quick to see 
that her words were meant for her husband’s ear, and he was beginning 
to enjoy the play. 

“Oh, no; they are only concentrated.” 

Stewart looked steadily across at her. “Are you going to confess to hav- 
ing gambled away a private hoard at poker?” he asked. 

She looked back at him as steadily. “You must agree that I had not 
much luck in my ventures.” 

“I’m not so sure of that,” he answered carelessly; and the words seemed 
to her such a taunt on the material benefits that she had taken from him, 
that a deep, painful flush burned her face. 

Norman, feeling the atmosphere too electric, interposed. “One should 
never spend Christmas in England. Paris or Nice are the only civilized 
places.” 

“Yes, Paris isn’t bad,” she answered absently, her thoughts going back 
to a red sunset on Christmas Eve over the Luxembourg gardens. 

“You know Paris?” he asked in surprise. “I thought ‘“ 

“You thought that I had never been out of the backwoods,” she 
laughed. She had recovered her self-control, and was walking warily now. 
“What should you say if you knew that I have been an art student in Paris?” 

She had now, without any doubt, attracted the attention of the whole 
table; but with a quick glance towards Stewart, she knew that he approved 
of the way in which she was playing her cards. 

While the others listened, Norman answered. “With all due deference 
to your veracity, I should say that I have seen art students in Paris, and 
that I cannot imagine you among their ranks.” 

“The poor students!” she laughed. ‘But perhaps I had not time to ac- 
quire the griminess of the type.” 

“You certainly had not,” he agreed, with conviction. “May I ask how 
long your studies lasted?” and he looked at her keenly. 


oS 
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“I worked there one winter,” she answered, and again she saw in her 
husband's face that she had answered right. 

“An art student!” Norman scoffed. “You had finishing lessons for a 
winter. Was not that it?” 

“The same thing with a different name,” she agreed; and then Nellie 
broke in— 

“How naughty in you never to tell us that you were an artist! I am 
sure that you must have lovely pictures of the prairies put away some- 
where—now confess, hasn't she, Jem?” 

Not that I know of,” he answered readily. “Mosquitoes in summer and 
blizzards in winter are scarcely conducive to picture-making.” 

“What a dreadful country it must be! Are you glad to get away from 
it?” Nellie lisped. 

“This is certainly an improvement on it,” she answered; and to avoid 
hearing more, Mathilde turned again to Norman. She was beginning to 
feel friendly towards this man, who looked at her so appreciatingly and 
led up so well to her conversational effects, and she was quite content to 
settle down to play bézique with him after dinner, although she saw that 
Nellie was doing her best to draw him away to the piano. 

Stewart had been called out of the room, and Miss Fearon had her 
choice between solitude and the ecclesiastical couple. The game was amus- 
ing and long, and their good-nights were gay and friendly. When the end 
of the following day had come Mathilde laughed to herself as she bethought 
how much of it had been spent in Norman Stewart's company. The 
greater part of the morning had been passed in the library over a fine col- 
lection of miniatures, which she found, with great professions of surprise 
that she had not yet seen. These he made more interesting with scraps 
of family history, intermingled with a collector’s bits of out-of-the-way 
knowledge. 

“When you come over to Paris you shall see my own poor little collection. 
Nothing to equal this, but still I have one or two good things.. There is 
a head of Madame de Recamier on a snuff-box lid,” he added tenderly. 

While they were thus occupied, both Jem Stewart and Miss Fearon made 
separate sallies into the room, but each retired on finding that their attention 
was not to be diverted. In the afternoon there was a long walk through the 
beech-woods, and although Nellie was with them, her part was distinctly 
that of a third person. : 

But Mathilde was not to get through this day without an interview with 
her husband. She was skilfully intercepted in a twilight visit to Sir James, 
and followed from the room by him. How madly her heart thumped as she 
walked along the dusky passage at his side! 

There was a seat running round the recess of a window through which 
could be seen a young moon in the pale western sky, against which the tree 
branches drew a dark tracery. 

“Do you mind stopping here a moment?” Stewart said, motioning 
towards the seat. 

“Why? It is so cold and dismal here.’ And she shivered. 

“T should be glad of a few minutes of vour society, and I should not have 
thought that you would find it cold in vour furs. But as you prefer. I can 
come to your sitting-room if you have no dress to try on.” 
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“Oh, I suppose that it is not too cold.’”” And she stopped. 

As there was no escape, she chose the place from which it was possible 
to beat a retreat. 

So she stood looking down on the wan winter night, and Stewart stood 
looking down at her for so long in silence that from sheer nervousness she 
was driven to speak first, and to ask :— 

“Well, what is it?” 

“T merely thought it as well to ascertain if my fellow-conspirator had any 
report to make. It is some time since I have been honored by one.” 

If her tone were impatient, his was incisive to haughtiness. The echo of 
it seemed to linger in hers as she answered :— 

“There is none that I know of. As you have heard, I have been as frank 
as possible with your cousin.” 

“Yes, that was right enough,” he agreed; then suddenly, “Do you think - 
that you are playing an altogether wise game?” 

She was startled into looking up, and read only sternness in his face. 

“In what way?” she demanded. 

“In allowing Norman to monopolize so much of your society.”” Then, as 
he saw a quick retort coming, ‘Far be it from me to dream of interfering 
with your new friendship, only are you quite sure of the object on his part 
of so much intimate conversation?” 

“Is it impossible that the object may be good-will and kindliness?” she 
flashed out. 

“Not at all,” he replied quietly; “or even admiration.” 

“And if it were admiration, what should it matter to you, so long as I 
do not fail to carry out my bargain?” 

The taunt had broken down his enforced self-control. 

“By Heaven, it is a bargain that T have had about enough of,” he said 
hoarsely ; and the words seemed to strike her as a blow. 

The voices of two approaching servants broke the spell, and, turning, 
she hurried away, never pausing until she had gained the shelter of her 
own room. . ~ 

If Mathilde had not appeared to flirt with Norman Stewart before that 
evening, she certainly did so then. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The bright frosty weather holding on, there was a sudden excitement 
of skating. The lake in the park was pronounced safe, and Stewart sent 
the tidings to the neighboring houses, as it was the largest piece of water in 
the country side. Stewart bestirred himself, ordering fires on the bank 
and refreshments there. It was the first stir of life about the place since 
the death of the eldest son, and although the widow looked patiently re- 
signed, and ostentatiously retired into seclusion, everyone else, household 
and servants, seemed relieved and pleased. 

Mathilde would have welcomed anything that brought action and kept 
thought at bay. She had not slept much at night of late, indeed had often 
paced the floor until the small hours; but if wakefulness had left dark lines 
under her eyes, they only seemed to accentuate her beauty. 

She wore a tight-fitting dress of grav velvet corduroy, edged with dark 
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fur, and admiring comments followed her movements, for she had from 
childhood been a show skater of the Montreal rink. 

Mrs. Herbert's paraphernalia of crape and jet bristled more ostentatiously 
than usual, and it was with her most widowed smile that she turned to 
Mathilde. “I did not know that you were leaving off your mourning so 
soon.” 

Mathilde stared in rather a bewildered way. Her thoughts had flown to 
her dead father and to the autumn days of sorrow, not taking in the idea 
of either the dead child or of her husband's brother. 

“T have not left off my mourning,” she said, rather indignantly. 

“It was I who persuaded her to get that dress. I hate to see her always 
in black.” Stewart came promptly to the rescue, although he had appar- 
ently been deep in local politics with Norman. 

“Oh, if you call that mourning?’ Flora responded with a pitying smile. 

But these little pin-pricks had no power over Mathilde now. The only 
bitterness was in the remembrance how Stewart had come in when she was 
looking over the tailor’s patterns, and had insisted on the choice of that one. 

The lake in its sheltered dell was a bright scene that afternoon. Several 
parties arrived in carriages, and Mathilde and Stewart had necessarily to 
play the host together, an outward bond over the inward discord. Young 
and prosperous, welcoming others to their future kingdom, many a one that 
day admired the couple and many a one envied them. 

“The exiled prince welcomed back to his own,” Norman Stewart said in 
a low voice to his cousin Nellie, as they skated about at the further end of 
the lake, watching the groups near the landing. 

Although these two skated well, and knew that they looked well on skates, 
there was none of the animation of the scene on their faces as they loitered 
there together, whirling about idly in long curves. 

“They have everything their own way. What is the good of our think- 
ing that there is something queer about her, when they both have Sir James 
under their thumb? I’m no earthly help to you, and might as well write 
to know when I can go to the Harpers.” 

“You must not leave before I do,” he said, with calm authority. “When 
you brought me here, I thought yours and Flora’s idea of some mystery 
very far-fetched; but now I am sure that it is so.” 

“But what could it be that would matter? They must be married,” she 
interrupted pettishly. 

Scarcely heeding her, he went on. “I can guess at nothing, though sev- 
eral times during the past week J have felt as though on the point of putting 
my finger on the mystery. The one thing that I am certain of is tht she 
never was on that ranch of his.” 

“Why?” 

“T couldn’t give any definite reason, only I am certain of it.” 

“But where did she come from, then?” 

“T think—mind you, I only think—that she is some divorcée, an English- 
woman of rank perhaps, whom he has picked up in New York or Montreal.” 

“But the missionary, and the wife and child?” 

“That’s all some mistake. The child, f am sure, never existed.” 

“But say it were so; how would it benefit us?” 

“Only by our bringing out some scandal that would set Sir James against 
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them, and make him prefer to leave you and me the money. Fancy the 
wrath of the pious Flora!” 

Nellie laughed with real enjoyment, and Norman went on. 

“My one hope lies in her betraying herself in talk. Only leave her 
to me.” 

“Well, haven’t I left her to you?” she answered with fresh pettishness. 
“You must confess that it’s rather hard on me looking on at you flirting 
with her, and at Flora’s pious spooning with that gaunt parson of hers. 
She’s going to marry him, you know!” 

“Is she? Whether she gets it or not?” 

“Oh, yes. She has plenty anyway of her own. Greedy creature! How 
she loves money!” 

There was the suppressed spite of weeks in  Nellie's tone. 

“Well, so do we, for the matter of that,” he answered carelessly. “If 
only she would take herself off now to the rectory, and we could find out 
what is really queer about these two, you and I might have a good chance 
with the old man yet.” 

“T’m afraid it’s no go,” she said despondently. 

“Come, cheer up! Well, I must go back to duty with Ja belle sauvage.” 
And they turned towards the more frequented part of the lake, where Ma- 
thilde was holding her little court. 

Flushed and animated by the cheerful stir and exercise, she swept about 
in undulating lines, or poised on one foot as her progress was arrested by 
friends. Norman paused by her now. 

“You sweep along with just the dip of a gray-winged seagull over the 
waves,” he began. 

“Bah,” with a little shudder, “I would as soon be likened to a vulture, I 
hate them so.” 

“But why? They are so beautiful,” he urged, feeling that his pretty 
speech had fallen flat. 

“The very thought of them brings a sense of desolation. I have watched 
them, whirling and clamoring, when I have been so wretched,” she ans- 
wered shortly; then with a swift recognition of the rash personality of the 
remark, she added with a laugh, “I am such a wretched sailor, you know.” 

If Norman were too keen-witted to be baffled by the remark he gave no 
sign thereof. 

“T am so sorry,” he said penitently, but what he thought was :— 

“Touched again! A sea voyage is evidently a mine to be worked. The 
mere mention of it upsets the lady’s self-control.” 

Just then Mathilde saw her husband skating up to the bank to welcome 
a group of newcomers. 

There were one or two girls and men, and surely—surely, that fair-haired 
youth was a familiar figure! Yes, it was Charlie Hudson, her adorer of 
the St. Lawrence! Now were the skies about to fall, and her public dis- 
comfiture to be sealed! Swiftly the mad impulse crossed her brain to fling 
off her skates and rush away—anywhere out of the reach of the critical 
eyes which seemed to encircle her on every side. . 


(To be continued.) 


